JAMES   JOYCE
II
In my previous article I discussed James Joyce's A Portrait of
the Artist as a Young Man in relation to my interpretation of the
peculiarities of its Irish setting and historical background. While I
consider it important to see the novel placed in this setting, I think
it must also be remembered that it belongs not only in modern
Irish literature but. also in the tradition of the European novel. The
Portrait presents, in the character of Stephen, an image of the artist.
The story depicts how the artist has grown from early childhood to
the time in his young manhood when he realizes that his destiny is
to be one of dedication to art. In many parts of the narrative the
very style in which it is written has direct bearing on the theme.
Stephen, feeling so fettered in his native land, sees in art his avenue
of escape to freedom.
His conception of art is fin de siecle. The influence of Pater on
Joyce has often been remarked; Pater's view of aesthetics is certainly
akin to the attitude toward art which Stephen adopts. Pater's novel,
Marius the Epicurean, in fact, seems to be directly related to the
Portrait. Marius, like Stephen, is being groomed for a life of dedica-
tion to an aesthetic ideal. Today, when one rereads the Portrait, its
purple passages seem functional to the content. The prose of
DublinerS) written before the Portrait, is more naturalistic, fresher,
simpler; Joyce seems consciously to have adapted his style to his
subject matter.
Herbert Gorman in his biography quotes passages of the author's
early critical writings. From these, and most especially from his
essay on Mangan, it is clear that the young Joyce clothed his ideas
on literature in a language strongly resembling that of Pater. He
also used many images, concepts, and words that are traditionally
considered poetic. When Stephen sees birds in flight, they are
described as circling "about a temple of air." When Stephen com-
poses a villanelle, he thinks of the words he has used as "liquid
letters of speech-----" Poetic words are used consciously and con-
tinually. Stephen, as Joyce was always to be, is a word poet, as inter-
ested in the sounds of words as in their meaning.
But his language here bespeaks the taste of the time. And it
suggests some of Stephen's tastes as much as do any overt remarks
concerning literary likes and dislikes. Stephen is something of a
dandified aesthete of the age. We perceive this even in some of the
languorous language that reveals his feelings. But at the same time
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